CHAPTER EIGHT

/ go to Luwr and see the mummy of the Pharaoh Tut-ankh-Am&n.
I descend into the tombs of kings and nobles, visit temples, and see a
Luxor sunset. I go to Aswan and see the imns of a desert monastery,
and make a voyage on the Nile.

A TRAIN of white sleeping-cars leaves Cairo every
night to go south to Luxor and Aswan.
When I glance from this train in the early morning, I
see that we are steadily pounding along an embankment high
enough above the surrounding land to lift it clear of the Nile's
inundation. The sun is up; the sky is blue; the villages
are awake. Donkeys come along the embankments with a
mincing quick-step, bearing on their backs shrouded and
rotund forms. At the corner of a patch of sugar-cane I see
a fox stealing home to his lair. Women in trailing robes
stand at the wells, their water-pots held on head or
shoulder; and in the villages among the palm trees, young
and old sit warming themselves on the sunny sides of walls
now streaked with the black, gigantic shadows of early
morning.

No sooner does the warm light pour itself on Egypt than the
whole land begins to wheeze, protest, and whine with a
hundred aged voices like the sighs and groans of over-burdened
men, for under tattered roofs of palm-matting oxen slowly
revolve as they make a circular journey which must have
known a beginning perhaps before the Pyramids were built,
but seems to know no end. And as they travel thus, without a
hope of arrival, the wheezing, whining sakiyeh wheels turn as
slowly as the mills of God, and a number of poised water-jars
discharge their minute contribution to the welfare of the land.

Someday a learned man digging in the eloquent sands of
this ancient country may come upon a carved stone bearing
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